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ABSTRACT 



As students ponder their use of the new technologies in 
schools and at home, what issues are raised for librarians and teachers? Do 
teens exaggerate their confidence and competence as they report their 
perceptions of using technology? In this study, four 16 year olds discussed 
their personal experiences in using the Internet for work and for pleasure. 
The researcher asked the question: "How do you use the new electronic 
technologies?" Although the interviews followed an open-ended, conversational 
approach, the interviewer prompted subjects in similar ways by asking for 
examples. Subjects were also asked how they assessed sites and books as 
credible sources of information. Results indicate a pattern of 
developmentally specific activities for using the new technologies that 
differs from adult expectations. (Contains 16 references.) (MES) 
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As studBvits ponder thsir iis6 of ths new t€ch?iologi6S ivi schools avid at houiCf what issues ore 
raised for librarians and teachers? Do teens exaggerate their confidence and competence as 
they report their perceptions of using technology? In this study, four 16 year olds discussed their 
personal experiences in using the Internet for work and for pleasure. From their musings, we 
may begin to see a pattern of developmentally specific activities for using the new technologies 
that differs from adult expectations. 



Introduction 

In a previous study (Watson, 1998), I examined the perceptions of a small group of eighth grade 
students regarding their experience with technology. The students offered insights into personal 
attributes that included expressing self-confidence as they negotiated their way through the 
World Wide Web. They articulated particular skills in reading and managing information 
needed for electronic searches. The overall tone of the students’ interviews revealed a sense of 
familiarity, openness, and independence regarding their use of the Internet, especially the World 
Wide Web. In the first interview, the students had been involved in a public school system’s 
special technology program for three years. However, in that study, few of the students 
suggested ways to assess information nor evaluated the quality of search results. Therefore, I 
wondered whether these particular teens’ tone of assurance and sense of confidence matched 
their specific skills and competence in using the Web. In adolescence, students may project a 
sense of assurance to mask insecurity or mimic adult behaviors, without sustaining the emotional 
maturity which adults should exhibit (Erikson, 1950, 1993; Meeks, 1986). Therefore, I wanted 
to interview the same students two and a half years later to see if their perceptions reflected a 
similar tone of confidence and competence. I also wanted to hear from the same students 
because of their unique circumstances, the benefit of their early years in the “twenty-first 
century” classrooms provided by state funding (Tennessee Code Annotated 493-351). That is, I 
wondered whether a tone of bravado might emerge because of their developmental age or 
whether these students genuinely expressed confidence because of their particular competencies 
from sustained use. I was eager to discover any new issues that these particular students would 
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raise. I embarked upon locating as many as 
comments I had analyzed for the previous study. 



possible of the original nine students whose 
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Knowing that one has access and knowing how to access technology may suggest a kind 
of powerful knowing. In an emergent culture such as one which unfolds before us 
technologically, learners must feel assured that they can have access, belong to and stay 
close to the changing culture, rather than fearing its new iterations (p. 1027). 



My sense is that, for the students declining to be interviewed — who have no access to the 
Internet in their own homes, and who have less access to technology in the high school than in 
their middle school program — a lack of confidence overpowered their sense of the interview as 
novelty. During their eighth grade years, both Vel and Will regularly used the public library to 
access Web sites. As sixteen year olds with new interests in work and leisure, being seen at the 
public library might not as easily fit in with their new roles and images. And third, the 
“Hawthorne effect” of the state’s technology program might offer some insight into the 
documented enthusiasm and confidence of the eighth grade students in contrast to their current 
lack of interest in being interviewed. Three students interviewed (J.R., Mike and Tara) had 
Internet access in their homes. Polly used school and public library access. 

Discussion 

To examine notions of confidence and competence in using the Internet, I noted the difference in 
the tone of talk regarding personal use as opposed to accessing information for school use. The 
students’ words provide two entry points for looking at personal use: “E-mail was a gift from 
the gods” (Tara) and “I feel . . . confident, just mainly through experience” (Mike). 

To examine the broad category of school use, student statements reveal the suspicion and 
reticence with which some regard searching the World Wide Web for information. I use Jason’s 
statement as a header -- “[Web authors] are citing their (sic) selves pretty much” — to examine 
the students’ hesitation to use the Web for school research. Polly offers the header for 
discussing technology training, “I don’t remember any classes about using the Web.” 

Personal use: “E-mail was a gift from the gods ” (T or a) 

Most teachers and librarians would agree with scholars who suggest that the adolescent period is 
marked by teens’ reaching out and forming strong links to their peers as “an important source of 
information and opportunity for socialization” (Lefrancois, 1999, p. 348). The four students 
perceived the Internet mail services as first priority. Each enthusiastically shared their 
experience and perceptions of communicating with friends and with strangers who share similar 
hobbies and interests. Tara and Polly, the two females, correspond with friends far and wide, out 
of state and away at college. Tara wants very much to “keep in touch. . .with a lot of friends who 
live out of state,” so, besides her e-mail account, she downloads instant messenger services to 
“see which friends are online and to chat with them.” She says the difference between this 
format and chat rooms is you don’t talk with “a bunch of random people. . .making it a lot safer, 
in addition to a lot more mterestmg.” 

Polly uses email to “talk to some of my friends in college” and her Chilean exchange student 
friend “e-mails her family and friends and stuff from school.” 
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Jason and his girlfriend use WebTV to chat. “We just talk about sports and stuff . .vve Just set ud 
a time when we can both be on. It’s not that much different than using a phone.” He also emails 
a couple of girls and a couple of guys. We correspond about sports and tips.” 

It should come as no surprise that teens embrace the Internet as a tool for communicating with 
their friends and acquaintances. Internet mail services allow teens to keep in touch with°many 
friends, “always” (Tara). To maintain communication effectiveness, teens have learned the latest 
technologies such as “instant messenger services.” Communicating, in all its iterations, fits the 
developmental need for socialization at this age. 

Employing electronic mail services as a more formal source of information, Mike assesses his 
experience with chat rooms: 

bad situations don’t arise in a chat room unless you are ignorant to them. . .a lot of chat 
rooms are designed for one hobby or sport and you can go in those and meet people 
from all over the world in different countries. . . I’m a soccer player and I’m a knife 
collector, as a hobby, and I’m an avid outdoorsman. And so, for each of those three, 
there’s a different chat room set up explicitly for that. . . . in the knife one, I find myself 
gmng a lot of information. In the hunting one. I’ve always been an avid outdoorsman, 
but as far as a hunter I’m very new, and so in that one, I receive a lot more information. . ! 
I talk to people who are at University of Florida, . . . UCLA, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Virgima, the big soccer schools. And I get feedback from them about how they got there’ 
what they like and don’t like about their soccer program. 

We interpret that Mike perceives himself as knowledgeable of chat rooms. He has considered 
the reputation of chat rooms, suggesting that one must negotiate them. He uses the chat rooms 
for focus areas, negotiating familiar terrain. Mike perceives specialty chat rooms as a reference 
source for his information needs. Selected chat rooms offer him the opportunity to share his 
expertise and to develop his interests, by offering and seeking information. 

Mike manifests two adolescent attributes, that of metacognition, showing one’s thinking about 
thinkmg or knowing about knowing, and traditional adolescent egocentrism (Vartanian and 
Powhshta, 1996). As we consider the information processing approach of intelligence, we are 
reminded that individuals both create a knowledge base and develop cognitive strategies, thus 
“gradually developing an awareness of self as a knower” (Leffancois, p. 257). By discussing his 
interaction with chat rooms and by expressing his opinions in acknowledging both expertise and 
novice levels of knowledge, Mike illustrates that he thinks about his own thinking 
(metacognition). Yet, his self-assured and lengthy speech-like responses to the question of 
“How do you use the technologies,” reflect an “adolescent egocentrism” whereby teens perceive 
that everyone is watching them because they are a special model or example. Pride in knowing 
how to use the electronic technologies offers a perfect medium for such egocentrism. Many 
adults lack Mike’s experience and self-assurance about using the Internet. The interview 
experience, also, adds to the perception that he is being singled out for his specialness. Jason, 
too, portrays himself as confident, “I give . . .(my brothers) tips. . .I’m sixteen and my brothers 
are 20 and 14 , . , and over the years, I just pretty much taught myself.” 

Papert (1993) has called the computer the “children’s machine,” because today’s young people 
and the computer technologies have grown up together. Young people may express self- 
confidence when adults ask them to discuss what they know about technology. Students may 
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rather qi'estioner or interviewer docs not really know about the technologies per se 
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School Use: 
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other small errors, one is wary of trusting the site as a whole. And Mike knowingly alludes to 

the tact that one must know about the topic in order to measure or evaluate trustworthiness Tara 
adds to the same concern, 

sometimes I use the Internet to find information, but only when I have exhausted other 
alternatives, like the phone book or the encyclopedia. Generally the Internet is not a good 
place to find information - it’s way too disorganized, and it’s more self-aggrandizing 
junk out there than anything else. However, if you have the patience to wade through the 
garbage, you can find useful things . . . academically, the plain old Internet is pretty 
useless. Few Websites are concerned with presenting unbiased information. Online 
magazine archives that people like J. (her step-mother and also a librarian) have access to 
are useful, but I don’t know how to use them. That’s probably my fault, though. 



Comments about disorganization, about bias do not appear in these students’ reflections on their 
personal use. Willing to accept or reject their peers’ or fellow hobbyists’ insights into familiar 
topics, these users perceive that assessment is not easy with new subject matter. How does one 
gauge information on Websites? Jason and Mike seek “official” markers to find the best 
electromc sources. Jason suggests, that if a site says, “Fred’s Web site or something, well, you 
know that that’s probably not going to be real.” 

Understanding that online magazine and document archives exist, Tara admits that she doesn’t 
know how to use them and assumes some responsibility for that lack of knowledge. In effect, 
none of the four students interviewed suggested any systematic training in information literacy’. 
Mike said to leam the directions for Website use, “Ironically all you have to do is read the paper. 
They’ll present it right in front of you after you do a search; it will say. . . it’s got to be very 
specific but very accurate as well.” 

The level of self-direction and training varies amongst individuals. A self-proclaimed 
“directions reader” (Jason) with hands-on experience may begin to refine the skills of electronic 

searching, but what kinds of formal introduction to information literacy have these four students 
received? 



School Use: “/ don ’t remember any classes about using the Web. ” (Polly). 

Mike suggests, “the one formal class I ever took which was a required class . . . was a 
keyboarding class.” He further explains, “there are Internet classes that you can take as an 
elective but, in order to take that, you know, you can’t take your required, your ‘meat’ classes. 
Not many people do that that I know of” College-bound students, such as Mike, find it difficult 
to schedule Ae elective technology classes. And so, one wonders how classroom teachers might 
infuse teaching information literacy throughout their ‘meat’ classes? 

In a recent essay, Cuban (1999) addresses the question, “Why is greater access not translating 
mto better classroom use?” He suggests that seven of ten American teachers, “Have computers 
at home and use them to prepare lessons, communicate with colleagues and friends, search the 
Internet, and conduct personal business. . .(using) computers at home more than at school. No 
technophobes here” (p. 68). However, in examining day to day working conditions and 
expectations for school success, he finds that teachers encounter such “contradictory advice from 
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